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STORY OF THE RIVER-ITS PLACE IN 
NORTHWEST HISTORY 

By Henry L. Talking-ton. 

"Where rolls the Oregon" (the Columbia) is a query raised 
by a great American poet nearly a century ago, and the 
question today remains only partially answered. Two countries 
— Canada and the United States — and seven states, — Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Nevada, — 
are the sources of this mighty river and its' various tributaries. 
The Columbia basin has a watershed of 250,000 square miles, 
embracing most of Oregon and Washington, all of Idaho, and 
parts of the other four states just mentioned. 

At the close of the American Revolution England sought to 
crush the commercial energies of the American Republic. 
While she drove the traders of this country from the Eastern 
shores and the Great Lakes, their restless activities found new 
fields on the Pacific Coast and in the trade with China. 

Discovery of the Columbia. 

To develop this trade some Boston merchants in 1787 sent 
out two trading ships. One of these was commanded by 
Captain Robert Gray. In the summer of 1792 as he was sailing 
along the Coast, a little north of the forty-sixth parallel of 
latitude, he on the 11th of May entered the mouth of the great 
river which today becomes of so much commercial importance 
to this Northwestern country. He sailed up the river about 
thirty miles, giving it the name of his ship. He thought the 
river might be navigable for fifty miles, but today, a little 
more than a century afterwards, there are in the harbors of 
Lewiston boats which have navigated the river ten times that 
distance, and it is to be hoped that at no distant day the river 
may become navigable for many miles more. 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

It was a law among nations that that nation which discovered 
the mouth of a river thereby came into possession of all the 
country drained by it and its tributaries. But little was done 
to maintain this claim by the United States for many years after 
its discovery. 

In 1804-5 the Lewis and Clark expedition was organized. 
It has been characterized as "the most hazardous and most 
significant journey ever made on the Western continent — a 
journey that rivalled in daring and excels in importance the 
expedition of Stanley and Livingstone in the wilds of Africa — 
a journey that is related to the greatest real estate transaction 
ever recorded in history and gave to the world riches beyond 
comprehension — and was piloted by a woman — Sacajawea. 

"It was an epoch-making journey; a journey that moved 
the world along; that pushed the boundaries of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; that gave us 
the breadth of the hemisphere from ocean to ocean ; the wealth 
of its mountains and plains and valleys — a domain vast and 
rich enough for the ambition of kings." 

The Fur Trading Era. 

This nation has been noted for its citizens of vision in every 
walk of life, science, philanthropy, religion, invention, educa- 
tion, and commerce can all point to names of American citizens 
renowned for their great work wherever civilization has gone. 

Few of these exceeded in their far-sightedness John Jacob 
Astor. He conceived a plan for fur-trading far more reaching 
in its scope than any thought of up to that time. His scheme 
embraced a line of forts and posts reaching from Saint Louis 
to the mouth of the Columbia, embracing all the tributaries 
of that river as well as those of the Missouri, but his conception 
meant more than a transcontinental fur-trading route; it was 
to include a sea route to the Orient as well. 
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To carry out this idea a central post was established at 
Astoria as a supply point for the Pacific Coast trade, while 
Saint Louis or New Orleans would serve as a base of opera- 
tions at the other end of the line. 

But Astor's great enterprise was short lived. The war of 
1812 came, with its menaces. Disasters befell in relations with 
the Indians, and his competitor, the North-West Company 
stood ready to take over his affairs. 

But the debt which the people of the Northwest owe to his 
British successors is quite as great as that which they would 
have owed to Astor himself had he continued in business. 

The fur trader mapped out regular routes and at regular 
intervals located posts consisting of store, as well as block 
houses, all of which were surrounded by palisades. These 
palisades included about one hundred yards square and were 
made of logs sunk into the ground eighteen inches or two 
feet, and rising some fifteen or twenty feet above it. Watch 
towers were erected at opposite corners. In these were main- 
tained two to six guns, four to six pounders. Every one en- 
tering the gates was first examined by the keeper and only 
one at a time was admitted. Here was kept the merchandise 
needed by the trapper in his work as well as in trade with the 
Indians. Here were also stored the bales of furs until ready 
for shipment to some central point. 

Some of the more noted of these forts were Fort Hall near 
Pocatello, Fort Boise near the mouth of that river, Fort 
Colville north of Spokane, Fort Walla Walla, now Wallula, and 
Fort Vancouver, the headquarters of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. 

The fur traders were our nation's first great topographers. 
There is not a river, a creek or a branch which they did not 
ascend and descend repeatedly — not a mountain, a range, a 
hogback or a hill which they did not cross — not a pass which 
they did not find, a wilderness which they did not penetrate, or 
a desert which they did not cross. 
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The fur trader with his Indian wife and half-breed children 
did much to prepare the Indian for the coming of the white 
man. Peter Skene Ogden's ransom of the survivors of the 
Whitman Massacre, and McLoughlin's noble benefices to the 
early missionaries, and early immigrants, have few parallels 
in the world's history. 

The Era of Missions. 

In 1830 the whole of the Oregon country was inhabited by 
roaming bands of Indians who were continually at war with 
each other. The story of the four Flathead Indians and their 
trip to Saint Louis in search of the white man's Bible is too 
well known to need mention here. Sufficient is it to say that 
the Methodist Mission in the Willamette Valley near Salem, 
Oregon, the Whitman Mission near Walla Walla, the Spald- 
ing Mission at Spalding, ten miles east of Lewiston, and the 
Saint Mary's Mission near Coeur d'Alene, were all estab- 
lished in response to that request. 

Space will not permit of speaking in detail of all of these 
missions ; only the Spalding and the Saint Mary's, or as it is 
sometimes termed, the DeSmet Mission, will be noticed, as 
the others will doubtless receive due consideration by those in 
the vicinity of their location. 

The Spaldings were met at Fort Walla Walla by a delega- 
tion of the Nez Perces, who took them to the site of their 
future work. They arrived in November and began life in a 
tepee, where they remained until the January following, when 
a little log house had been constructed. Later a larger building 
used for church and school was erected. 

While the work of the Spaldings was primarily religious 
yet they taught the Indians all the arts of civilization. Spald- 
ing began by teaching the men how to sow, cultivate, reap, 
thresh and grind grain, as well as to raise other food products 
and livestock. Mrs. Spalding taught the women how to carve, 
spin and weave cloth, and make clothes ; how to cook and keep 
house, care for the sick, etc. 
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The Indians made rapid progress in all of the white men's 
ways even to his sharp practices. As an illustration of this, 
when Spalding had by infinite toil and patience quarried the 
stones which he shaped into the burrs for his grist mill, to be 
used in grinding the Indians' corn, the Indian wanted Mr. 
Spalding to pay for the stones. 

The missionaries soon learned the Indian language and the 
*first printing press west of the Rocky Mountains was brought 
here by Mr. Spalding to be used in translating some of the 
books of the New Testament into the Nez Perce language. 
Mrs. Spalding drew readily and she illustrated many scenes of 
the Bible in this way. The mission grew in power and num- 
bers until the Whitman massacre when it was abandoned for 
about twenty-five years. 

The Spaldings lie buried in a little cemetery within a few 
rods of where they began their work. Considered from a 
material standpoint, not a vestige of their work remains. The 
printing press is held by the Oregon Historical Society. The 
old mill stones are in the rooms of our State Historical So- 
ciety. The fences which enclosed the farm have long since 
fallen into decay. The houses and other buildings are in ruins, 
but the good which these noble missionaries did will shine out 
in the lives of the Nez Perce Indians until the end of time. 

Another Christian to answer the Macedonian cry for help 
was Father DeSmet, a Jesuit priest stationed at Council -Bluffs 
when the Flatheads previously mentioned were on their way 
east. In 1840 he left Westport, Missouri, for the Flathead 
country. He went with a fur trading party which was met at 
Green River, Wyoming, by a band of Indians. On Sunday, 
July 5th, mass was celebrated and an altar was erected on an 
elevated place and decorated with the boughs of the cottonwood 
and fresh flowers of the plains. 

From here DeSmet was escorted by a party of Flatheads to 
their country, when he was met by a band of sixteen hundred 
Indians at Pierre's Hole, some of whom had come eight hundred 
miles and were from Northern Idaho. The Sunday after his 
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arrival he taught them the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and within two months six hundred were bap- 
tized. But this restless priest went on into Western Montana 
to the Bitter Root country where he established a mission, and 
in 1842 he established another mission in Northern Idaho, 
which he called Saint Mary's and where today remains an old 
building erected in connection with this mission. 

A recent writer in speaking of the Coeur d'Alenes says there 
is no record of their ever having violated any treaty made by 
them with our government or of their being at any time un- 
friendly with the whites. 

With the exception of the War of 1878, when Chief Joseph 
was the leader of the Nez Perces, these Indians, too, have kept 
the faith with our national government, and their friendship 
with the whites. 

, Discovery of Gold in North Idaho. 

In the spring of i860 E. D. Pierce, a trader, discovered gold 
on Orofino Creek near where it empties into the Clearwater. 
An account of the discovery was soon known at Walla Walla. 
From there it was passed to The Dalles and on to Portland and 
San Francisco. Thousands rushed to the new mines and soon 
prospectors were to be found on every tributary of the Clear- 
water and Salmon rivers. Rich mines were discovered at 
places afterwards known as Pierce City, Elk City, Florence 
and Warren. The miners crossed over the mountains to the 
south and the famous placer mines of the Boise Basin were 
soon yielding up their millions, to the miner's pan, the rocker, 
the "Long Tom" and the sluice box. Fabulous sums were 
taken out in an incredibly short time. A man named Misener 
rocked out eighty thousand dollars in six weeks, and another 
man thirty-six thousand dollars with little effort. The ac- 
counts of these rich mines soon brought many to central and 
northern Idaho. 
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The Coming of the ""Colonel Wright/' Commanded by 

Leonard White, with E. W. Baughman 

as Mate and Pilot. 

Some one has described these early days as the coming and 
going of thousands of miners. They at first all came up the 
Snake river. The steamboat was the most practicable method 
of taking care of this new transportation of both men and 
freight. Former Governor of Washington, George E. Cole, 
thus describes the trip of the first steamboat to Lewiston : 

"In the spring of 1861 the Colonel Wright, the first steamer 
navigating the Columbia river above The Dalles, left Celilo on 
a trip to ascertain the practicability of navigating the Snake 
and Clearwater rivers, so as to transport freight and passengers 
as near as possible to the newly discovered mines of Oro Fino. 
Captain Len White, an experienced pilot of the upper Willam- 
ette river, was in charge of the boat. He had previously gone 
from Wallula via Walla Walla to the mouth of the Clearwater, 
and procuring a skiff, he went down the Snake river to its 
mouth and thence to Wallula. 

"Living at Walla Walla at the time, and having a short time 
before made a trip by land to the mines, I was requested by 
Captain White, who had previously been in my employ as 
pilot on the Willamette river, to meet the "Colonel Wright" at 
Wallula and make the contemplated trip with him. I went 
aboard the boat at that point. Quite a number of passengers 
from Portland and some freight were on board. Among them 
I recall the names of Captain Ankeny, Lappeus, McMillan, 
Slater and Vic. Trevitt of The Dalles. The first day we reached 
the foot of Palouse rapids. On the following day we entered 
the Clearwater and tied up at a point near the mouth of the 
Lapwai for the night. 

"Making the big eddy in the morning, we encountered 
much difficulty and made slow progress. It was necessary to 
get out a long line with which the boat had been provided. 
The passengers and the boat's crew attempted to propel the 
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boat farther up the stream, as the desire was to get as near 
the mines as possible and select a point for debarkation, hoping 
to make the forks of the Clearwater, which were about 40 
miles from the new El Dorado. 

"Failing in this and not finding a suitable landing spot, we 
returned to one we had passed and landed the passengers and 
freight. Slater put up his tent and opened a store, which we 
called Slaterville. 

Founding of Lewiston. 

"It was soon seen that the Clearwater was not practicable 
for navigation, and that its junction with the Snake river was 
the logical location for a town to supply the mines in the inland 
country. The steamboat "Tenino," a new and more powerful 
boat than the "Colonel Wright," came up on the second trip 
and landed its cargo at the place above mentioned. There 
were on board, among others, the following persons, who 
agreed upon a name for the new town : George E. Cole, Vic 
Trevitt, manager of Ladd & Company's store, John Silcott, 

Carr, Doctor Buker, Tom Beall, Captain Ains- 

worth, Captain E. W. Baughman, Colonel Lyle and Lawrence 
Coe, the last three being owners in the transportation com- 
pany. The names Lewisville and Lewistown were suggested 
but finally they agreed on the present name, Lewiston. 

"But the site selected was on an Indian reservation and per- 
mission would have to be obtained before any settlement could 
be made. The services of Colonel Craig, who had a Nez 
Perce woman for a wife and who lived a few miles away, and 
Doctor Newell, who also had a Nez Perce wife, were enlisted 
to obtain the desired lease, so a temporary lease was obtained 
and the town begun. 

"At first it was a city of tents, and its population often 
reached 7,000 or 8,000, but of so shifting and transient a nature 
that it is hard to strike an average. However, as time went on 
permanent buildings were gradually erected, among the first 
being the old Luna House, a famous hotel of those days, which 
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supplied the members of the first and second territorial legis- 
lature with a home and later became the courthouse of Nez 
Perce county." 

The Pack Train. 

Lewiston became the commercial center for supplying the 
new mines of North Idaho as well as Montana, with pro- 
visions and mining equipment. In a new country, without 
roads or means of transportation, the pack train was a logical 
necessity and Lewiston was the logical center from which to 
operate. 

The old packers' sheds from which these trains started were 
located where now are the book store of Thatcher & Kling 
and the Lewiston Hardware Company. Hundreds of these 
trains wended their way annually to Pierce and Elk City, 
Florence and Warren, and even to the towns of Western 
Montana. 

The Stage Coach. 

Freight wagons were too slow and pack trains imprac- 
ticable to provide means for safely carrying passengers into 
the mines or the gold from them, so the stage coach came here 
as elsewhere at the proper time. While these coaches are 
familiar to many in attendance, yet others may not have seen 
them. The following description is given: 

"They were jaunty enough in their day, with their cavernous 
bodies extended behind into a platform or boot for the recep- 
tion of baggage, and were built high up in front to furnish a 
throne for the driver, who needed a high seat not only that 
he might keep a better lookout for the Indians and road agents, 
but also that he might the better supervise the six horses bound- 
ing along under his skilful management. They were not un- 
comfortable, those old coaches, for the bodies swung on great 
leather straps which softened the jolt and gave a gentle sway- 
ing motion to the heavy contrivance." 
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The Emigrant Wagon. 

This historic vehicle has been doing duty since the settle- 
ments were first made on the Atlantic Coast. It has served 
the pioneer in his following the course of empire westward. 
Sometimes it has been alone and sometimes it has been one 
of the thousand, but it has always meant the same ; the coming 
of families and the permanent settlement of the country. So it 
was when the wagons began to come into the Palouse country, 
the Camas and the Nez Perce Prairies. It marked the close of 
the transient man and the beginning of the permanent settler. 

Idaho Territory Organized and Lewiston Made the First 

Capitol 

The Champoeg Convention of May 2, 1843, passed the 
Declaration of Independence for the Oregon country. "When 
the vote was about to be taken, George W. LeBreton, believ- 
ing there was a fair chance for the adoption of the report of 
the committee, said : 'We can risk it — let us divide and count.' 
As quick as tongue could utter the words, William H. Gray 
emphasized the proposition by saying with great animation, 
T second the motion.' Jo. Meek thundered out with an earnest- 
ness not less than that he would manifest in an attack upon 
a grizzly bear — 'Who's for a divide ?' and as he stepped quickly 
and nervously in front of the settlers, he added in a voice that 
rang clear out as though it was the death knell to anarchy, 'All 
for the report of the committee and organization will follow 
me.' This move was sudden and quite unexpected at that 
stage of the proceedings, and it was electrical in its effect. 
Americans followed the patriotic and large-hearted trapper 
and his Rocky Mountain companions and their allies, and they 
counted fifty-two, while their adversaries numbered but fifty. 
Then in the 'three cheers for our side,' proposed by Meek, 
there went up such a shout as Champoeg never heard before 
and never will again." 

In June, 1846, a little more than three years after the con- 
vention above named, Great Britain and the United States 
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compromised on parallel 49 degrees north latitude. All the 
territory gained by the latter was organized into a territory 
called Oregon in 1848. Five years later this territory was 
again divided, the northern half forming the Territory of 
Washington, and ten years later the eastern part of both of 
these territories as well as that of Montana, Wyoming and the 
western parts of North and South Dakota, and Nebraska were 
organized into a Territory called Idaho. 

The familiar tradition as to the origin and meaning of the 
name "Idaho" is natural and plausible, but so far as is known 
there is no authentic evidence to support it. The Indian word 
supposed to mean "gem of the mountains" has never been 
found, but whether fact or fiction the explanation will have 
to serve at present for lack of anything more satisfactory. 

Section 12 of the Organic Act provided: "The legislative 
assembly of the Territory of Idaho shall hold its first session 
at such time and place in said Territory as the Governor 
thereof shall appoint and direct ; and at said first session, or as 
soon thereafter as they shall deem expedient, the governor 
and legislative assembly shall proceed to locate and establish 
the seat of government for said Territory at such place as they 
may deem eligible." 

Governor W. H. Wallace named Lewiston as the first place 
of meeting and here were held the first and second sessions of 
the legislature. At the latter the location of the capital was 
changed to Boise where it has since remained. 

The Survivors of the Nez Perce Indian War. 

Time has thinned the ranks of the veterans of the War of 
1878 but in nowise dimmed the lustre of their heroic deeds. 
We who today are numbered by the thousands and living in 
thickly settled communities, towns and cities, in the presence 
of the telegraph, telephone and the railroad, have little con- 
ception of what that Indian war meant : Few people, widely 
scattered, over a hundred miles to the nearest army post, which 
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could be reached only by courier ; a strong tribe of Indians led 
by the greatest Indian warrior known in history — Chief Joseph. 
The little rifle pit near our city library and the location of 
the old stockade at Mount Idaho are about the only grim re- 
minders of those stirring times, but only the few survivors 
can tell us of the brave deeds of the brave men and equally 
brave women who participated in that conflict. History has 
recorded little. 

The Celilo Canal. 

On October 12, 1877, the Secretary of War approved of 
a plan for a canal and locks on the Columbia River where 
it passes through the Cascade Range. This project was 
completed and opened for navigation in 1896, but this did 
not aid very materially in up-river navigation, as it was ob- 
structed again at The Dalles-Celilo, 45 miles further east. The 
latter project has begun by an Act of Congress of March 3, 
1905, and has just been completed. The original act pro- 
vided for a canal about eight and one-half miles long, with 
four locks 250 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a depth of 
seven feet over miter sills. The plan, however, was subse- 
quently changed, making the depth eight feet, the width sixty- 
five, the length of locks 300, with a width of forty-five feet (50 
feet for Ten-Mile Lock). The canal has a lift from the 
lower river to that above the falls of 81 feet, this elevation 
being overcome by the locks. 

What the Country May Mean to the Open River. 

There are eight counties, three in Washington and five in 
Idaho, tributary to the headwaters of navigation. At present 
these counties are served by four railroads, and the upper 
Snake, all leading to this section. 

The Northern Pacific runs through Whitman and Latah 
counties, the one the largest grain-producing county in Wash- 
ington, the other one of the largest in Idaho. 
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The Stites road runs up the Clearwater, passing through the 
county of the same name. This road by its proposed branches 
and the rafting possibilities of the northern tributaries of the 
Clearwater will be in touch with one of the largest bodies of 
standing white pine in the United States. It is estimated that 
there are thirty billion feet of standing timber tributary to 
the Northern Pacific, and its Stites branch. 

The Camas Prairie road serves parts of Nez Perce and Lewis 
counties, and all of Idaho, the greatest grain producing section 
of this state. It is also connected by branch line with Win- 
chester, the home of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, 
with a mill of a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 

The Nez Perce & Idaho road (Johnson road) starting from 
Lewiston and terminating at Nez Perce, the county seat of 
Lewis county, serves the Tammany section at this end of the 
line and Lewis county at the other, while there is an area of 
about 5,000 square miles on Craig Mountain intervening. 
When this is opened up it will throw on the market a large 
body of standing timber as well as some of the finest farming 
and stock-raising country in Central Idaho. 

Upper Snake river serves the famous Salmon and Grand 
Ronde rivers' stock countries, as well as the mines, timber, etc. 

But this is the day of good roads. (Lewiston is located on 
both the Idaho and Washington Highways.) The auto, the 
jitney bus, the gasoline truck, and hundreds of passengers and 
thousands of tons of freight will reach the river by these means. 
It is estimated in the eight counties above mentioned that there 
are grown annually about 16,000,000 bushels of wheat, about 
5,250,000 bushels of barley, 5,750,000 bushels of oats, and about 
20,000 tons of hay. There are in this section also about 
100,000 head of cattle, 75,000 horses, and 150,000 head of 
sheep, and many hogs. There are also located in this section 
two of the largest sawmills in the United States and hundreds 
of smaller ones, besides many and various other interests. Just 
what this may mean in dollars and cents each one can estimate 
for himself by examining the following traffic tables, the one 
representing the rates to Portland by rail and the other by 
water. 
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Per ioo lbs. on less than carload lots : 
Classes of 

Freight 12345 ABCDE 

By rail . . 1.03 .88 .72 .62 .52 .52 .41 .31 .26 .21 

By boat . .90 .80 .65 .55 .35 .45 .40 .35 .30 .25 

Carload rates per 100 lbs. — 

Rail Boat 

Grain .$0.17 $0.15 

Potatoes 17 .15 

Salt 36 .17^/2 

Hay igy 4 .15 

Lime (min. 5 tons) .26 .22j4 

As an illustration of some articles that come in the different 
classes the following are cited : 

Rail Boat 

Soap, 4th class $0.62 $0.55 

Beans, 3d class 72 .65 

Cheese, 2d class .88 .80 

Furniture, 1st class 1.03 .90 

Wool, sacks or bales 88 .35 

Sugar, C-i 62 .34^ 

Passenger fare, one way, Lewiston to 

Portland 10.65 4-°° 

What the Open River Means to the People of the 
Lewiston Region 

It means first an open door to the markets of the world — a 
cargo loaded on board a ship on the open river may, with one 
change, go to any port in the world; grain and flour may be 
shipped to Europe or the Orient ; lumber may be sent to South 
America or South Africa ; fruit and livestock, wherever there 
is a demand for them, and the Atlantic Coast markets of the 
United States will be open to any of the products of this section. 
In the second place, the open river will mean terminal rates. 
Lewiston, at the headwaters of navigation, ought to secure as 
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low a rate from Eastern points as Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma or 
Portland. This handicap so long borne by the people of this 
country, should cease as the wholesale centers will no longer 
be controlled by transcontinental railway traffic agreements — 
the river and the sea cannot be pooled. 

What the open river will mean to the individual will depend 
on how wisely and well he adjusts himself to the larger com- 
mercial and civic unit which the opening of this river brings. 



Note. — The Missions alluded to by Prof. Talkington on pages 184-185 were 
established as follows: The Methodist Mission, Rev. Jason Lee, Superintendent, 
about ten miles north of Salem, on the bank of the Willamette River. October, 
1834. The Mission of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(this Board was organized by Congregationalists in 1810, but received aid from 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed Churches from 1826 to 1845), with Dr. Marcus 
Whitman in charge, assisted by Rev. H. H. Spalding, located one station at 
Wai-al-at-pu, six miles west of the present city of Walla Walla, Washington, 
October, 1836, afterwards known as the Whitman Mission, and another station at 
Lapwai, commonly known as the Spalding Mission, in the same month. The 
printing press spoken of was sent to Dr. Whitman by the native church of Hono- 
lulu, organized by the American Board Mission there, and by him sent to Mr. 
Spalding. It was first used on May 18, 1839, by Edward O. Hall, a printer, who 
was sent with the press to Oregon from Honolulu, in printing in the Nez Perce 
language the Gospel of Matthew, hymns, primers, etc., translated by Mrs. Spalding, 
Edward Rogers and Mrs. Whitman. After the Whitman Massacre, November 
.29-30, 1847, this press was sent to The Dalles. Early in 1848 it was sent to Rev. 
John S. Griffin, Hillsboro, Oregon, a brother-in-law of Mr. Spalding, who used 
it that year in issuing a monthly publication for eight months. In May, 1875, the 
press was presented by Mr. Griffin through J. Quinn Thornton to the State 
of Oregon, and by authority of the State officials transferred to the Oregon His- 
torical Society in January, 1900. — George H. Himes, Assistant Secretary. 



